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Are You Poised? 
Walter E. Myer 











“TF you can take a scolding or a dis- 
appointment without blowing up, 
laugh with others when the joke is on 
you, keep your spirits up when things 
go wrong, speak in public without being 
ill at ease, and keep cool in a crisis, 
you are the proud owner of what people 
call poise. Poise makes one master 
of a situation. If you do not have it, it 
is time to take steps to develop it.” 
This advice is from Donald A. Laird, 
author of the book, The Technique of 
Building Personal Leadership. 

There are many ways by which one 
may prove that he possesses poise or 
that he lacks it. One may, for example, 
give evidence of poise when he feels 
at home amidst new surroundings, when 
he can distinguish between big and lit- 
tle things, between events in his life 
which are important and those which 
are trivial. 

Unless one is blessed with an un- 
usually calm and unruffled disposition, 
he is likely to be upset at frequent in- 
tervals by incidents of no permanent 
significance whatever. He worries about 
small mistakes which are soon forgot- 
ten. He sometimes lies awake at night 
worrying about things that might hap- 
pen but probably won't. 

When one is worried about some- 
thing that has happened, let him ask: 
“How will this thing which troubles 
me so much today look to me next 
month or next year?” In nine times 
out of ten the incident will be forgotten 
in a week’s time. 

Young people of high school age are 
frequent victims of lack of confidence 
and poise. They are ill-at-ease not only 
in conversation but in many social sit- 
uations. They may be unfamiliar with 
the rules of etiquette or they may 
think they are. At the dinner table, 
at the dance, at any of the places where 
people get together, they are afraid 
they will blunder, and this unpleasant 
feeling makes them unhappy. 

There is not one remedy for lack of 
poise and social grace, but several 
courses of action 
may be helpful. If 
you find conver- 
sation difficult, do a 
great deal of read- 
ing and thinking in 
as many fields as 
possible. After a 
while you will find 
yourself familiar 
with more and more 
of the subjects 
which come up in 
conversation. It will be easier for you 
to participate and contribute worth- 
while ideas. 

Study the rules of social usage. This 
will give you the confidence you need 
on many occasions. Remember, too, 
that you are getting along as well as 
most of your friends. They are having 
the same troubles that you are. Many 
of them are too busy worrying about 
their own mistakes to notice yours. 
Don’t take your uneasiness and your 
occasional errors too seriously. Take 
part in a variety of social activities, 
and you will grow in experience and 
poise as the days go by. 

As you develop poise and self-control, 
you will find that you are the master of 
any situation which may arise. 





Walter E. Myer 





had caused heavy losses to the Communist forces opposing his government. 
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BAO DAI, Viet Nam’s emperor, is shown as he reviewed parachute troops that 


While 


loyal troops have been holding the enemy back, they fear Chinese Communists 
may now come into the fight to bolster the rebel armies. 


Crisis in Indo-China 


Reports That Chinese Communists Will Soon Invade the Country 


Pose Problem for France and for United States 


N the side of a valley near Hanoi 

in Indo-China is an _ outpost 
manned by soldiers of the French 
Foreign Legion. Behind an embank- 
ment partly concealed by bamboo 
shoots, keen-eyed Legionnaires keep a 
constant watch up and down the valley 
and across the slow-flowing river and 
the terraced rice fields. Most often 
their gaze is directed to the north. 
Every man knows the main danger lies 
in that sector—in the direction of 
China. 

The threat of danger has heightened 
in recent weeks. Since the new year 
started, the commander of the French 
forces and their allies in Indo-China, 
has received disturbing reports from 
his intelligence officers. According to 
his reports, the Chinese Cormmunists 
appear to be planning to invade Indo- 
China in the near future. 

Compiled from many secret sources 
of information, the reports say, in 
brief, that more than 200,000 Chinese 
Communist troops are poised on the 
border of Indo-China. They are well 
trained and possess tanks and artil- 
lery. It is said that they are only 
awaiting the word that will send them 
driving southward toward Hanoi and 
the rich delta-country of northern 
Indo-China. 

If these thousands of Chinese Com- 
munists should invade Indo-China, it 
is feared that the action would upset 
the balance in the five-year-old struggle 
between Communist and anti-Commu- 


nist forces. Unless the troops of the 
French and their loyal allies could be 
strengthened within a few weeks, the 
Communists might get the upper hand. 
Within a short time, Indo-China would 
very likely be within the Communist 
orbit, lost to the democratic world. 

Nor would this be the only result of 
an invasion by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. A study of the map of South- 
east Asia reveals that Indo-China lies 
like a buffer between Communist 
China and the democratic lands to the 
south and west—Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Burma, and India. If Indo- 
China should fall to the Communists, 
many observers fear that the Commu- 
nist advance could not be checked but 
would go on to swallow up the rest of 
Southeast Asia with its millions of 
people and its vast resources. 

Of course, the reports received by 
French military leaders may not be a 
correct estimate of the situation. Some 
feel that the Chinese Communists will 
not dare to invade Indo-China while 
they are still involved in Korea. 
Others, however, say that the reports 
compiled from secret sources are prob- 
ably accurate, particularly in view of 
what has taken place in Indo-China 
since World War II. 

For the past five years this country 
of mountains and jungle, fertile delta 
lands, and luxuriant forests has been 
a battleground for Communist and 
anti-Communist forces. At the bottom 

(Continued on page 6) 





U. S. Has Huge 
National Debt 


Enormous Sums Owed by Gov- 
ernment Affect Our Lives 


in Numerous Ways 


N Illinois teacher recently wrote 
to THE AMERICAN OBSERVER as 
follows: “Frequently in class we talk 
about our enormous public debt. It 
is a difficult subject to grasp. In 
the first place, hardly anybody seems 
even to have a clear idea of how much 
a billion dollars is. I promised the 
students that I would ask you to pub- 
lish an article answering some of our 
questions. To whom, for instance, 
does the U. S. government owe its 
huge debt? How does the indebted- 
ness affect our nation?” 

The subject which this letter brings 
up is an extremely important one. In 
the following paragraphs, therefore, 
we present a question-and-answer dis- 
cussion of the U. S. national debt: 


How much does the United States 
government owe? 


It owes about 260 billion dollars. 
Stop for a moment and consider the 
size of such a figure! One billion 
dollars would buy 400,000 automobiles 
at $2,500 apiece—a new car for al- 
most every man, woman, and child in 
a city the size of San Antonio, Texas. 
An amount equal to our national debt 
—260 billion dollars—could buy 130 
million new cars at $2,000 apiece. The 
same sum of money could buy more 
than 17 million new homes at a cost 
of $15,000 each. 

How does our present debt compare 
with what we owed in earlier periods? 

Just before the Civil War, our gov- 
ernment owed a total of 65 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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cartoonist thinks the national debt is 
at a dangerous level; others disagree. 
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dollars. At the end of that conflict, 
it owed slightly over 21% billion. In 


1915—shortly before we entered 
World War I—the government owed 
not much over a billion; by 1920, 


however, the debt had risen to more 
than 24 billion dollars. U. S. govern- 
ment indebtedness rose to 40 billion 
by 1989. During the 1940’s it shot 
upward rapidly as a result of World 
War Il—reaching the 200 billion level 
in 1944. 

The present 260 billion is somewhat 
lower than the peak reached at the 
close of World War II, but it is vastly 
larger than any public debt we had 
prior to the 1940's. 

How does the federal indebtedness 
compare in size with the total of other 
debts now owed in America? 


Debts of the American people, both 
public and private, totaled an esti- 
mated 560 billion dollars at the end 
of 1950. Nearly half of this sum— 
270 billion dollars—was owed 
by individuals and private business 
firms. State and local governments 
owed about 24 billion dollars, or 4 
per cent of the total. Debts of the 
federal government, and of certain 
federally owned corporations, ac- 
counted for almost half of the coun- 
try’s entire indebtedness. 

The U. S. government’s portion 
has risen sharply during recent years. 
Just World War II, Uncle 
Sam owed only about a fourth of all 


the debts in 


about 


before 
America. 


To whom does our federal govern- 
e its present 260-billion-dollar 


ment ou 


debt? 


It owes this debt to all the people 
and corporations that hold U. S. gov- 
ernment bonds or other securities. 
When anyone buys such securities, he 
is lending money to Uncle Sam. The 
national debt is owed partly to you, 
if you possess any savings bonds or 
defense stamps. 

According to the latest available 
figures, our government owes 27 per 
cent of its debt to commercial and 
savings banks. It owes 26 per cent 
to individuals—holders of 
bonds and stamps. It owes 16 per 
cent to public trust funds—such as 
the one built from money that work- 
ers and employers pay into the fed- 
eral social security system. 

(The social security fund and cer- 
tain others are handled by the gov- 
ernment, but they are separate from 
the government’s general financial ac- 
counts. Therefore, the managers of 
these funds can lend money to the fed- 
eral treasury in somewhat the same 
Way as can private organizations. ) 

Qur government owes 9 per cent of 
its debt to the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks which head our nation’s bank- 
ing system. It owes 7 per cent to pri- 
vate insurance companies, and about 
8 per cent to state and local govern- 
ments. The remaining 12 per cent is 
owed to various private corporations, 
savings and loan companies, chari- 
table institutions, a few foreign in- 
vestors, and so on. 


savings 


How much does our federal gov- 
ernment pay, each year, as 
national debt? 


interest 
on the 

In the year ending last June 30, the 
United States government paid inter- 
est amounting to more than 5% bil- 


lion dollars. This sum was greater 


than the total amount spent by Uncle 
Sam in any year during normal peace- 
time periods until 1934. 

Not all federal securities yield in- 
terest at the same rate. The return 
you get on a loan to the government 
depends on the type of bond, note, or 
certificate that you buy. 

The  small-denomination savings 
bonds, held by numerous Americans, 
pay interest at a higher rate, in gen- 
eral, than do the securities held by 
banks and big corporations. This is 
partly because U. S. officials want to 
encourage the average family to save 
money through purchases of govern- 
ment bonds. 


Is it bad for our government to be 
carrying such a tremendous load of 
debt as it is now doing? 


This is not a simple question. There 
are both good and bad points about 
our national debt. As we have al- 


el 





important part of America’s financial 
machinery. 

It should be pointed out that our 
government debt is quite different 
from the indebtedness of a private 
citizen. When an individual borrows, 
he obtains money from someone else; 
when he pays off his debt, the money 
passes entirely out of his hands. 

3ut our government represents all 
the American people. When people 
lend money to the government, they 
are, in a sense, lending it to them- 
selves. When the government returns 
the money, the people are actually pay- 
ing themselves back. It is sometimes 
said, therefore, that the people of the 
United States merely “owe the na- 
tional debt to themselves.” 


In that case, why is there any harm, 
or danger in our national debt? 


Because the situation isn’t quite so 
simple as it might appear. There are 
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EACH MAJOR WAR has greatly incre 
spending is pushing the d 


ready lending to the federal 
treasury is a means by which private 
business concerns and individuals can 
invest their money. If our govern- 
ment sought to pay off all its present 
debt and stop all its borrowing, there 
would be concern in the financial 
world. Insurance companies and many 
other organizations would not want to 
get rid of the government securities 
which they have bought. They like 
to lend the government large sums of 
money, because they know that a loan 
to Uncle Sam is a safe investment 
which draws regular interest and as- 
sures a steady income. 

Furthermore, U. S. government 
bonds and other securities are im- 
portant to the nation’s banking system. 
Banks earn interest on their bonds 
and, furthermore, the bonds form 
part of the backing for our nation’s 
supply of money (how they do this is 
too complicated a process to explain 
in this brief space). The national 
debt, therefore, has become a very 


seen, 
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ased our national debt. Today military 
ebt above the 1945 figure. 


complications. For example, we have 
seen that our national debt calls for 
an annual interest payment of about 
51% billion dollars. This interest lays 
a heavy tax burden upon the nation. 
The tax burden doesn’t necessarily 
strike the various groups within our 
population in the same proportions as 
they get benefits from interest pay- 
ments. A big, interest-bearing pub- 
lic debt may tend to enrich some 
groups and drain money away from 
others. 

Furthermore, much of the govern- 
ment’s borrowing puts additional 
money into our economic system and 
makes prices rise. When a bank makes 
a loan to the government, in return 
for a bond or some other kind of 
security, that bank credits Uncle Sam 
with a new deposit which did not exist 
before. Vast amounts of new money 
—in the form of bank deposits—are 
thus created and put into circulation. 
If our supply of money increases 
faster than our supply of consumers’ 


goods increases, then the prices of the 
items we buy are likely to shoot up- 
ward. 

It is only when the government 
borrows from banks that new money 
is pumped into our economic system. 
When you make a loan to the federal 
treasury, by purchasing savings bonds 
or stamps, the total amount of money 
in our country remains the same. The 
government, instead of you, will then 
spend the money. Individuals cannot 
create new money in the way that 
banks can. 

This is why the federal government, 
when it wants to prevent prices from 
rising, tries to do as much of its bor- 
rowing as possible from private indi- 
viduals—through sales of savings 
bonds and stamps. 


Should Congress make a hard and 
fast rule that the national debt is to 
rise no further than its present level, 
except in case of all-out war? 

Many Americans think so. They 
argue as follows: 

“Although we cannot get along en- 
tirely without a public debt, our na- 
tional indebtedness today is in dan- 
ger of getting out of hand. Contin- 
ued borrowing will drive prices higher 
than they already are, and will harm 
us in other ways. 

“Even now, in a time of prosperity, 
the annual 5%%-billion-dollar interest 
charge is a sizable burden. If we ever 
have a depression, and our national 
income falls sharply, an interest load 
of this same size will be much harder 
to carry than it is today. The national 
debt is now increasing, so future in- 
terest charges may actually be con- 
siderably larger than 51% billion dol- 
lars. 

“Except in times of extreme emer- 
gency, such as all-out war, the gov- 
ernment should live within its means. 
It should (1) make a great effort to 
economize, and (2) meet its necessary 
expenses through increased taxation 
all along the line.” 

Other observers disagree with this 
view. They present the following ar- 
guments: 

“Many people once insisted that it 
would be dangerous to let our national 
debt rise as high as 40 billion dollars. 
Now the government owes about 61% 
times that amount, and America does 
not appear to be suffering disastrous 
consequences. 

“We are a rich, productive nation, 
and can stand a large debt. Indebted- 
ness alone will net drive our country 
bankrupt. A nation does not go bank- 
rupt unless it exhausts its natural re- 
sources or in some other way loses 
its power to produce and distribute 
goods people need. 

“It is true that our government 
should economize wherever possible. It 
is also true that we should use caution 
about increasing our national debt. 
But we should not cut down on essen- 
tial defense and other expenses merely 
in order to keep our national debt 
from rising a little higher during the 
present emergency.” 

The subject of public indebtedness is 
complicated, but it is important to all 
Americans. Today’s young people will 
be hearing about it all their lives, and 
their future living conditions may de- 
pend upon whether or not wise deci- 
sions concerning the national debt are 
made. 

Do you favor strict limitation of 
federal indebtedness? Study this 
question and make your opinions 
known. By so doing, with respect to 


this and other issues, students can 
exert influence even before they reach 
voting age. 
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QATIF is the largest market town on the Persian Gulf Coast 
Here Arab officials and an American oil 


of Saudi Arabia. 
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man, center foreground, have caused the shopkeepers to turn 
their attention from the native wares that they sell. 


Calm and Rich Saudi Arabia 


U. S. Oil Interests Have Friendly Relations with That Country 


| oman violence in Egypt and the 
discontent in Iran contrast sharply 
with the calm state of. affairs in 
Saudi Arabia. There natives and 
Americans work together to develop 
the Middle nation’s great 
wealth 

American experts discovered oil in 
Saudi Arabia in 1938. The largest 
deposits were found near Dhahran, a 
city not far from the Persian Gulf. 
Since 19338, quantities of oil have 
also been found elsewhere along the 
country’s east Today, the 
United States considers Saudi Arabia 
as one of its most important sources 
of oil. The country produces 200 
million barrels a year, as compared 
with 242 million that Iran produces. 

As a result of the discovery of pe- 
troleum beneath its sands, Saudi 
Arabia has improved its financial po- 
sition considerably. In return for 
permitting American companies to 
develop its petroleum resources, it re- 
ceives a substantial sum of money each 





Eastern 
its oil. 


coast. 


year. The amount is based on the 
quantity of oil that is extracted from 
the soil. 

The king of Saudi Arabia is Ibn 
Saud, who wielded great influence 
in the Middle East for a long time. 
During recent years, Ibn Saud’s power 
has declined. Many Arabs and non- 
Arabs had expected him to play a ma- 
jor role in combating the Jews after 
Israel was established. Instead, he sent 
only a small force to take part in the 
fighting that broke out between the 
Jews and Arabs. 

Saudi Arabia is by far the largest 
country om the Arabian peninsula, 
which lies in the southwest portion 
of Asia and is bordered on the east 
by the Persian Gulf and on the west 
by the Red Sea. The country’s area 
is more than 600,000 square miles, or 
about twice the size of Texas. It is 
about the same latitude as Cuba 

The greater part of Saudi Arabia 
is desert, but there are a number of 
oases along the borders of the coun- 
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SAUDI ARABIA covers a large area, but much of its land is 
desert. Oases found at Mecca, Medina, and other cities break 
The principal oil fields are along 
the éastern coast near the Persian Gulf. 


the broad desert somewhat. 


try—Mecca, Medina, and others. There 
are also a few other cities. 

The population of Saudi Arabia is 
around five million,.the majority of 
people being nomads. The latter live 
much as their ancestors did thousands 
of years ago. 

Besides the money it receives from 
the production of oil, Saudi Arabia ob- 
tains revenue from the sale of horses, 
dates, sheep, camels, and hides to 
other nations. It gets other revenue 
from the sale of religious objects at 
Mecca and Medina, which are consid- 
ered holy cities and are visited each 
year by tens of thousands of Moham- 
medan pilgrims. 

Recently a 350-mile railroad was 
completed to link the port of Dam- 
mam on the Persian Gulf with the 
inland capital of Riyadh. By our 
standards a 350-mile railroad is short 
but to the Arabians the new line is an- 
other bit of evidence of the progress 
their country has making in 
recent years. 


been 
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ARAB EMPLOYEES carry out most of the refinery opera- 
tions of the Arabian American Oil Company in developing 
Saudi Arabia’s great oil wealth. 


native participation in its activities. 











Readers Say— 











The company encourages 


I am in favor of having auto-driving 
courses in all high schools. Classroom 
instruction in safe driving would un- 
doubtedly reduce our shamefully high 
death rate on the roads. But I be- 
lieve every state should also give all 
motorists thorough driving tests every 
three years as an additional safe- 
guard against drivers who cause acci- 
dents. CONSTANCE GILLESPIE, 

West Lawn, Pennsylvania. 


* 


Civil defense is everyone’s job. We 
can all help in building up our na- 
tion’s home defenses by (1) learning 
air raid signals; (2) studying first- 
aid techniques; and (3) by rehears- 
ing methods of protecting ourselves 
in case of an air attack. 

SONIA THOMAS, 

Chappaqua, New York. 
* 


We had an interesting discussion on 
traffic accidents in our World History 
class a short time ago. We agreed 
that the lack of city playgrounds for 
children is one of the big causes of 
auto deaths. Every city, we feel, 
should invest in playgrounds which 


may save countless young lives. Addi- 

















tional policemen at street crossings, 
and strict observance of city speed 
limits are other measures which may 
reduce our high traffic fatalities. 
MICHAEL WEST, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


* 


I hope Japan’s peace treaty will go 
into effect this year. 
the Japanese people were our enemies 
at one time, I think they should have 
their freedom and should be permitted 
to arm themselves. 

MARY WARTMAN, 
Victoria, Minnesota. 


Even though 


* 


I don’t agree with those people who 
support Japan’s rearmament. A little 
more than 10 years ago, Japanese 
forces attacked us at Pearl Harbor. 
Can we trust them not to repeat such 
I don’t think so. 
RUTH HENDERSON, 
Linden, Wisconsin. 


an aggressive act? 


* 


All of us can help relieve the suffer- 
ing of Korea’s war orphans. Sending 
CARE packages to these unfortunate 
children helps, but I believe we should 
also start a nation-wide drive to build 
a home for orphaned Koreans. 

JIM WARE, 


Cass City, Michigan. 


(Address letters to this column to 
Readers Say—, THE AMERICAN OpB- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 
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Senator Bridges 


Senator Henry Styles Bridges, Re- 
New has a 
ig job on his hands during the cur- 
rent meetings of 
As new 


publican of Hampshire, 
the 82nd Congress. 
minority floor leader for the 
look the 
party, de- 
the attendance of 
as Many members as possible for vot- 
important bills. 

The New Hampshire Senator, who 


after 
manage 


tepublicans, he must 
nterests of his 
and 


bates, secure 


Ing on 


middle 
name of “Styles,” has been a member 
of the U. S. Senate since he was first 
elected to that body in 1936. Before 
he was elected to Congress, he served 


prefers to be known by his 


two years as his state’s governor. 

Born 53 years in Maine, 
Bridges worked his way through the 
University of Maine. After graduat- 
ing from the University in 1918, he 


taught agriculture for a time in Mas- 


ago 





&@ EWIN 


SENATOR Styles Bridges is directing 
Republican strategy in the Senate 


and in 
Hampshire. 


achusetts 
of New 
Some Republican leaders supported 


his adopted state 


Bridges as the running mate to Pres- 
Alfred Landon in 
According to reports, however, 


dential candidate 
1936. 
the team of Landon and Bridges was 


rejected by party officials, because they 


feared the Democrats would use this 
slogan in the campaign: ‘Landon 
Bridges falling down.” In 1940, the 


New Hampshire Senator 


fully sought his party’s nomination as 


unsuccess- 
its Presidential candidate. 


Issues Before Congress 


The nation’s lawmakers are study- 
ing and debating President Truman’s 
1952 program, which he 
outlined this month in his 


State of the Union speech. 


legislative 
earlier 


Our chief aim for the coming year 
must be to strengthen ourselves and 
the President declared. 
Moreover, he will make 
every effort to peace in Ko- 
rea and throughout the world. 


our free allies, 
added, we 


achieve 


Specifically, the President requested 
long list 
brief, are some 


congressional action on a 


of issues. Here, in 
of the Chief Executive's proposals: 

1. Washington, D. C. 
rule,” 


should be 

Alaska 
Hawaii ought to be admitted as states 
of the Union. 


given “home and and 


2. The Senate should approve Ja- 
pan’s peace treaty, our defense pacts 
with Pacific nations, and the admit- 


tance of Greece and Turkey to mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty 


Organization. 
3. We 


must send additional arms 


and economic aid to our European and 
Asiatic friends. 

1. The lawmakers ought to 
strengthen our anti-inflation regula- 
tions. 

5. Congress should “Fair 
Deal’ measures which will give all 
Americans proper housing, education, 
medical care, and other benefits essen- 
tial to a good way of life. 

How many of the President’s pro- 
posals will be enacted into law? This 
question will be answered in the 
months ahead. The controversies 
which will develop over the Presi- 
dent’s program are certain to be im- 


portant issues in the election cam- 
paign. 


pass 


Politics in Your Home 


Next July, the exciting Democratic 
and Republican political conventions 
will be flashed from Chicago into your 
home over all major radio and tele- 
vision networks. Most Americans 
will have a chance to watch or hear 
the big political contests in which the 
tepublicans and the Democrats will 
their Presidential candidates 
for this year’s election. 

A number of radio and TV fans 
will also be able to tune in on a special 
election program to be carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s net- 
work. Sponsored by the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, CBS will 
start a 13-week “get-out-the-vote” 
drive in August. Members of both 
political parties will be invited to out- 
line campaign issues to the nation’s 
voters over radio and_ television 


choose 


broadcasts. 

Civic groups are applauding West- 
inghouse for its plans to support a 
special program to arouse the voting 
public. By sponsoring the election- 
year program, Westinghouse will per- 
form an 
well as advertise its goods. 


important public service as 


Armed Forces Probe 


offi- 


are 


“Because of a few inefficient 
the nation’s armed 
paying 14 to 50 cents for radio tube 
sockets which a private citizen buys 
for 8 cents.””. This is one of the many 
charges of ‘‘waste’” which Senate and 
House committees recently made while 


cers, forces 


’ 





COOKING is a new subject for boys in Japan’s post-war schools. 
worn as a Sanitary precaution by the boys. 
we don’t know why they have no masks. 


looking into the operations of 
armed services. 

Though many military centers are 
efficiently run, a few do not spend 
money wisely, the lawmakers said. 
There are bases, it is charged, which 
spend too much money for recreation, 
and the armed forces sometimes put 
men into jobs which have nothing to 
do with their training in military 
or civilian life. 

Nevertheless, congressmen praised 
the good job the military services are 
doing in feeding, housing, and cloth- 
ing troops, and in giving them good 
medical care. 

Meanwhile, military leaders are 
making special efforts to eliminate 
wasteful practices from their opera- 
tions. The Army, for example, is 
now starting to base promotions of 
its officers, in part, on their careful 
use of men, equipment, and money. 
Too, the Air Force is sending some 
of its high officers to special classes 
dealing with ways of making the 
“most of the men and equipment en- 
trusted to their care.” 


our 


Looking Ahead 


Who will take General Dwight 
Eisenhower’s place as commander of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 





UNITED PRESS.ACME 
PERSONALITY, knowledge of world affairs, and musical ability brought top 
honors to Rosemary Utting, 17, of Sutton, England, in a United Nations contest. 
Her prize is a 10-day plane trip to the U. S. 


The Story of the Week 





WIDE wor > 
The masks are 
The girls have their heads covered, but 


tion forces if the general is chosen 
to be the Republican Presidential 
candidate? Europeans are as inter- 
ested in the answer to this question 


as are Americans. 

Leaders of the NATO ceuntries, 
all of whom must agree cn a com- 
mander for their combined armed 


forces, are mentioning these and other 
men as successors to General Ike: 
General Alfred Gruenther. Now 
Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff, General 
Gruenther has been Ike’s right-hand 


man ever since the Supreme Com- 
mander took over NATO's forces 
about a year ago. Gruenther, who is 
known for his quick, sharp mind, 


gathers information for Eisenhower 


and sees to it that plans are carried 
out. 
General Matthew Ridgwe Gen- 


eral Ridgway has been praised for 
his brilliant leadership of United Na- 
tions forces in Korea and for his role 
as America’s Far East Commander. 
The “Fighting General,” as he is of- 
ten called by his men, has had wide 
military and diplomatic experience. 
Field Marshal Sir Mont- 
gomery. Deputy Supreme Commander 
of NATO under Eisenhower, Mont- 
gomery is one of Britain’s best known 





Bernard 





military leaders. He won wide acclaim 
during World War II for his master- 
ful leadership in the defeat of Ger- 
many’s tough African forces. 
Working with India 

A large number of India’s 350 mil- 


lion people will be hungry this winter, 
Indian officials declare, as they ask 
their citizens to tighten their belts 
another notch. Though the vast Asi- 
atic land is not threatened by a big 
famine as it was last year, India sim- 
ply cannot, at present, grow enough 
food for its millions of people 

To help overcome this food short- 
age, the United States and India are 
drawing up an ambitious farm develop- 
ment program for the Asiatic coun- 
try. American officials have already 
set aside a gift of about 50 million 
dollars to help India improve its farm 
crops. India has also provided funds 
for the project. 

Under the program, which will be 
directed by American and Indian offi- 
cials, U. S. farm experts will show 
India’s farmers how to use certain 


tools and farming methods to grow 
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Furthermore, U. S. tech- 
nicians will strive to increase the 
Asiatic land’s food-producing areas by 
constructing dams, building irrigation 
systems, and by clearing the dense 
jungle lands. 

A little money from the U. S. and 
some technical advice will go a long 
way toward increasing India’s food 
production, American officials declare. 
For example, they point out that some 
Indian farmers have more than dou- 
bled their crop output since we first 
began helping them under experi- 
mental aid programs in 1948! 


better crops. 


Valuable School Project 


New forests of saw timber (trees 
which can be used for lumber) are 
springing up on _ school-owned land 
in many parts of the nation. The stu- 
dents of some 1,300 schools through- 
out the country are planting trees and 
taking care of growing timber under 
special forestry programs. 

Started in 1928 by educational 
leaders of Wisconsin, timber growing 
has spread to schools from border to 
border. Students of these schools not 
only learn how to plant trees, but they 
also study ways to protect forests 
from fires, insects, and diseases. School 
woodlots vary in size from one to 
over 1,000 acres. 

National and state forestry offi- 
cials, who help the schools conduct 
courses in tree care, are encouraging 
all rural schools in the nation to adopt 
timber growing projects. Such pro- 
grams, they say, will help train young 
people to develop valuable trees on 
farms and small tracts, as well as start 
some students in forestry careers. 


Seeking Health Facts 


What improvements in medical 
services are needed in the nation? 
How can the country’s sick people who 
cannot afford to pay their medical bills 
be given adequate health care? Can 
we step up research programs to com- 
bat illnesses? 

These are anfong the many 
tions now being considered by a special 
health commission which was set up 
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FOUR BULBS glow with the first electricity known to be obtained from atomic 


energy. The generator that provided the electricity is at the right. 


Atomic power 


is still expensive, but experiments such as this will hasten the day when its use is 


practical. 


by President Truman a short time 
ago. Headed by Dr. Paul Magnuson, 
former medical director of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, the study group 
is made up of people from many walks 
of life, including doctors, teachers, 
farmers, and research directors. 
Members of the commission will 
make a thorough investigation of the 
medical needs of people in all parts 
of the nation. They then plan to give 
a full report of their findings to the 
President at the end of this year. 


Labor Peace or Conflict? 


Events within the next five weeks 
may tell whether or not the nation’s 
important steel plants will be shut 
down by strikes. During that time, 
the Wage Stabilization Board—a gov- 
ernment agency which supervises 
wage policies—will try for a settle- 
ment of the dispute between the steel- 
workers and their bosses, If no agree- 
ment is reached by February 24, the 
union is expected to call its members 
out on strike. 
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“There’s a salesman out- 


” 


Office Boy: 
side with a mustache. 
Executive: “Tell him I’ve got a 
mustache.” 
* 


30ss: “I hope you understand the 
importance of punctuation.” 

Secretary: “Well 8:30 is 
early, but I guess I can make it. 
way, I'll try.” 


rather 
Any- 




















LAMB IN SATURDAY EVENING P 
“THIS is what I’ve been dreading ever 
since school began... CALCULUS.” 


Two elderly ladies installed them- 
selves cozily in adjacent seats in an 
airliner. As the pilot came up the 
aisle, one of them shook her finger at 
him. 

“Now, don’t you dare fly faster than 
sound, young man. My friend and I 
have a great deal to talk about.” 


* 


Customer: “But if you are selling 
these watches below cost, where does 
your profit come from?” 

New Clerk: “From repairing them.” 


* 


“Backward, turn backward, 
O Time, in your flight, 
And tell me just one thing 
I studied last night!” 


* 
Golfer: “I’d move heaven and earth 
to play this game properly.” 
Caddie: 
move now, sir.” 


“You only have heaven to 


The Navy hopes to have atomic-powered aircraft carriers within 10 years. 


The steelworkers, who now earn an 
average of about $1.95 an hour, want 
hourly pay boosts of approximately 
19 cents. Labor leaders contend that 
big steel mills can afford to raise 
wages because of the huge profits the 
plants made last year. Company offi- 
cials, however, argue that high oper- 
ating costs and heavy taxes make it 
impossible for them to increase wages 
without boosting steel prices. 

Though union leaders had previ- 
ously decided to call a steel strike at 
the start of this year if their requests 
were not met by the mills, they later 
agreed to accept President Truman’s 
proposal to put off the threatened 
walk-out for a time. In this way, the 
Wage Stabilization Board has been 
given a chance to try to iron out the 
differences in the wage dispute. 


World Press Survey 


Newspapers in many 
globe are fighting an uphill battle 
against censorship, says the Associ- 
ated Press, a world news-gathering 
agency. The AP recently completed 
a survey of the press all parts of 
the world. ° 

Not only have the Iron Curtain 
countries clamped down tighter than 
ever before on outgoing and incoming 
news dispatches, the AP reports, but 
some other nations have also tightened 
controls over the press. Most Middle 
Eastern and a few South American 
lands, for example, have stiffened 
their restrictions on the exchange of 
news. 


parts of the 


Nevertheless, there are some bright 
spots in the otherwise dark picture 
of world censorship, the news agency 
states. West Germany and most other 
democratic countries of Europe have 
kept their newspapers fairly free of 
controls despite the nearness of the 
Soviet menace. Moreover, the AP 
says, some’ progress toward press free- 
dom is being made in anti-Russian 
Yugoslavia, a Communist land, and in 
Spain, which is ruled by General 
Franco. 

In Uruguay, the office of President 
has been abolished. The government 
is to be run by a nine-man council. 
The first council will be chosen by the 
lawmakers, but later ones will be 
elected at the polls. 





SPORTS 


, owe day in the 
future, Maurice Richard, one of 
Canada’s greatest ice-hockey players, 
825th goal of hts 
it will be 











not-too-distant 


hopes to score the 
career. When he does so, 
an occasion for tremendous applause 
by sports fans who witness the feat. 
It will be a new lifetime scoring rec- 
ord. The present mark of 324 was set 
quite a number of years ago by an 
old-time hockey star, Nels Stewart. 

Richard, a dark-haired French- 
Canadian, plays for the Montreal team 
in the National Hockey League. Long 
ago the enthusiastic Montreal fans 
nicknamed him “The Rocket” for his 
cyclonic dashes up and down the ice. 
For his sensational scoring feats, he is 
also called “the Babe Ruth of hockey.” 
When he hangs up his skates for good, 
he is sure to be regarded as one of 
the all-time “greats” of the ice game. 

Barring an accident, Richard should 
have no great trouble setting a new 
lifetime scoring record. Early this 
month his goal total was 313. He is 
anxious to set a new lifetime scoring 
mark, though it is nothing new for 
him to have his name in the record 
book. Already he has broken numer- 
ous marks. 

For example, Richard 
eight points in a single game. 
scored 50 goals in a season. 


made 
He has 
Both of 


once 


these feats are league records. For 
eight years in a row he was picked 
on the league’s All-Star team, and he 
has been adjudged the league’s most 
valuable player. 





‘ ‘4a ; 
MAURICE RICHARD, a Canadian, is 
sometimes called the “Babe Ruth of ice 
hockey.” 


In the Land of the Maple Leaf, ice 
hockey is a tremendously popular 
sport, and Richard took to it as natu- 
rally as American boys take 
ball or basketball. He grew up in a 
French-speaking suburb of Montreal 
and learned to play the game during 
Canada’s cold winter months. While 
still in his teens, he joined Montreal's 
famous pro team, The ¢ 

On the ice there is no more fiery, 
bold player than Richard, but once 
he takes off his uniform and skates, he 
is quiet and unassuming. 


to base- 


‘anadians. 


During the 


summer he is an automobile salesman. 
His hobbies include playing golf and 
whittling his own hockey sticks. 


It was recently announced that 
Richard would take a rest of several 
weeks because of sickness. When he 
gets back in the line-up, he intends to 


go all-out for a new scoring mark. 
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INDO-CHINA 
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Black areas are ports 
of viet Nam held by Communists 

















AN 


Indo-Chin 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the troubles that have beset Indo- 
China influences which have 
been at work throughout much of Asia 
in the vears since World War IT: (1) 
the desire of the people to throw off 
European rule and become free and in- 
the determination of 
the Communists to extend their rule 
Asia. 

For many years before World War 
II, Indo-China—a bit larger than 
Texas—was a French colony. During 
the last global conflict, the Japanese 
occupied the country, and French in- 
fluence waned. When the French pre- 
pared to take over their old position of 
leadership after the war, they found a 
deal of among the 
Indo-Chinese, who—like the people of 
India, Indonesia, and other Asiatic 
lands—wanted to govern themselves. 

The Communists took advantage of 
the troubled situation. They posed as 
the champions of freedom and inde- 
for the Indo-Chinese and 
fanned resentment against the French. 
Ho Chi Minh, a native of Indo-China 
who had been trained in Moscow to use 
Co: munist techniques, set up the re- 
Viet Nam in northern and 
Indo-China declared it 
independent. France agreed to recog- 
nize the republic, but certain differ- 
ences the French and Ho’s 
group could not be settled. The pres- 
ent war broke out in December, 1946. 
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dependent; (2 
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good opposition 


pendence 
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en orn and 


between 


Prolonged Conflict 


Ever since that time, the conflict has 
dragged on. Many Indo-Chinese are 
fighting on the the French 
against the Communists. The French 
and their native allies total some 
270,000. About one third of France’s 
entire military forces are tied up in 
Indo-China In the bloody struggle 
France has lost more than 20,000 men, 


side of 


including a large number of her most 
promising young officers. In the 
coming year, the French expect to 
pour close to 1 billion dollars into the 
Asiatic 

The glittering promises of the Com- 
munists have won them a considerable 
following among the Indo-Chinese. At 
present, the troops of the Communists 
and their sympathizers are believed to 
number 170,000. In addition, 
there are many “irregulars” engaged 
hit-and-run fighting. 


land 
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THE MAP on left shows the three states 
of Indo-China, including war-torn Viet 
Nam. The map on right shows the coun- 
try’s location in relation to other nations 
of the Far East. 


Until last year practically all fight- 
ing carried on by the Communists was 
of this type. Ho’s forces hid out in 
the mountains and jungles, then 
dashed out to terrorize villages, blow 
up bridges, and kill or capture French 
soldiers and anti-Communist natives. 
Much of the fighting continues to be 
of this kind, but last year the Com- 
munists for the first time used troops 
organized ‘ato regiments and divi- 
sions. 

This development was brought about 
largely by the assistance of the Chi- 
nese Communists. The latter have been 
training the Indo-Chinese Communists 
in methods of modern warfare and 
have been sending them supplies. 
There is some doubt as to whether Ho 
still commands the Indo-Chinese Com- 
munist forces, but there is no doubt at 
all that they are Communist-directed. 
It is a simple matter for troops to slip 
back and forth the Chinese 
border. 

Despite the growing strength of the 
Communist forces, the French and 
their allies have had the best of the 
fighting in recent months. After the 
late General de Lattre, France’s fore- 
most military man, took over the 
direction of the anti-Communist forces 
late in 1950, the French and their fol- 
lowers soon enlarged their areas of 
control. However, Communists still 
control a considerable part of Indo- 


across 


China, particularly near the Chinese 
border. 

While the fighting has gone on, the 
French have yielded to the desires of 
the Indo-Chinese for independence. A 
federation composed of three states— 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos—has 
been set up. The French have recog- 
nized Bao Dai, an anti-Communist, as 
ruler of Viet Nam, the largest of the 
three states. 

The new states, which take in all of 
Indo-China, have a good deal of author- 
ity over their internal affairs. They 
are considered members of the French 
Union and thus retain some ties with 
France. However, the three are 
treated as independent states by the 
United States and Great Britain, and 
they participated as independent na- 
tions in the signing of the Japanese 
peace treaty at San Francisco. 

The French hope the people of Indo- 
China will be satisfied with their new 
status and will no longer be tempted to 
listen to the ‘‘promises” of the Com- 
munists. To the demands of some 
Indo-Chinese that all ties with France 
be cut now, French leaders reply that 
it is impossible at this time. 


Communist Threat 


“If we should move out,” say the 
French, “the Communists would 
promptly move in just as they at- 
tempted to do in South Korea after 
U. S. troops had been withdrawn. 
Right now it is necessary that we stay 
here to guide and protect the new gov- 
ernments which are not yet strong 
enough to protect themselves.’ 

The long struggle has had a deaden- 
ing effect on Indo-China’s trade and 
internal business. Most of the coun- 
try’s 27 million people are farmers, 
crop is rice. Before 


and the main 
World War II, the Indo-Chinese used 
to sell yearly more than 1 million tons 
of rice to other countries. Last year’s 
exports were only 280,000 tons. Even 
so, the sales were up by some 80 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Rubber is Indo-China’s great plan- 
tation crop. Production is almost en- 
tirely under French control and is now 
almost back to normal. However, the 
rubber plantations have to be under 
heavy armed guard. Other crops in- 
clude cotton, coffee, tea, sugar, and 
pepper. 

The income of the 
people is extremely low. 


Indo-Chinese 
The average 


person earns less than $50 a year as 
compared to more than $1,700 for the 
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WAR IN VIET NAM has stimulated that nation’s roadbuilding. Farmers here, 
under French supervision, pack down a roadbed that will help in moving troops and 


military supplies as well as civilian goods. 


average American. Industry has only 
begun to develop, although the country 
has many of the natural resources that 
are needed for light industry—rubber, 
timber, coal, tin, and zine. If the pres- 
ent struggle could be brought to an 
end, there is reason to believe that 
Indo-China’s economic situation might 
improve greatly with wise leadership 
and guidance. 

The French are bearing the main 
burden of the struggle against com- 
munism in Indo-China, but the United 
States has a big stake, too, in the out- 
come of the war. We want to stop 
the spread of communism into South- 
east Asia, and we know, also, that 
France can play only a limited part in 
the defense of Europe so long as she 
is deeply involved in Indo-China. 

Consequently we have supplied the 
French and their allies with guns, 
tanks, planes, and other military equip- 





war 


A YOUNG WOMAN of Viet Nam 


ment. Over a three-year period begin- 
ning early in 1951, our military aid to 
Indo-China is expected to total about 
500 million dollars. At the same time, 
we are trying to keep the country’s 
economy from collapsing. U. S. eco- 
nomic assistance to Indo-China for the 
bookkeeping year ending next June 
will total about 56 million dollars. 


Problem for U. S. 


The threat of an all-out attack on 
Indo-China by the Chinese Commu- 
nists poses a serious problem to the 
United States. In simplest terms, the 
problem is this: What, if anything, 
should we do to keep the Chinese Com- 
munists from taking Indo-China? In 
recent weeks, government leaders have 
been holding grave discussions on this 
matter. 

Some people think that we must 
oppose aggression in Indo-China by 
every means we can muster. They 
argue: 

“Our whole foreign policy is based 
on checking the spread of communism. 
We are opposing the Communists in 
Korea, and are building up the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to pro- 
tect western Europe from Communist 
aggression. There is just as much 
reason to oppose communism in Indo- 
China as in other parts of the world. 
It is all a part of the same struggle, 
directed from Moscow. We must do 
everything in our power to keep Indo- 
China from going the way that other 
Communist-conquered lands have gone. 

“Surely we owe it to our French 
allies to come to their assistance, if 
necessary. We must remember, too, 
that if Indo-China should fall to the 
Communists, then the rest of South- 
east Asia would soon fall, too. This 
region is rich in rubber and other raw 
materials, and we must not let it fall 
into Communist hands. We should 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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First of a Series on Presidential Prospects 











Eisenhower Is Pushed for Republican Ticket 


During the coming weeks, THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will discuss the 
leading contenders for the Democratic 
and Repwhblican nominations for the 
Presidency. The highlights of each 
man’s record will be presented, and 
the conflicting views as to the strength 
of each one as a candidate and as a 
President will be given. This week 
we discuss General Dwight Eisen- 
hower, whose statement that he would 
accept but would not seek the Republi- 
can nomination put him into the Presi- 


dential race. 


What is Eisenhower’s background? 


Born Texas in 1890, Dwight 
Eisenhower moved to Abilene, Kansas, 
when he was two and graduated from 
high school there. In 1915, he was 


eraduated from the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. 

Eisenhower spent the next few 
years as an instructor at various 


Army camps and during the ciosing 
months of World War I, he won a 
Distinguished Service Medal for his 
work in teaching over 6,000 men to 
use the tank, then a new weapon of 
war. 

the two World Wars, 
Eisenhower held executive positions 
at numerous Army attended 
some of the Army colleges for officers, 
and served as executive assistant in 
the War Department. In the late 
1930’s he accompanied General Doug- 
las MacArthur to the Philippines on a 
military mission. 

As the United States began to mobi- 
lize before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Eisenhower stepped into increasingly 
responsible posts and during the sum- 
mer of 1941, he helped direct impor- 
tant practice maneuvers held in Loui- 
siana. 

In June, 


Between 


posts, 


1942, he was made Com- 
manding General of the European 
Theater of Operations. He directed 
the invasions of North Africa, Sicily, 
and Italy in 1942 and 1943. Late in 
1943, he was made Supreme Com- 
mander of the Expeditionary Force, 
the Allied force that crossed from 
England to invade France in June, 
1944. During this campaign Ejisen- 
hower was named as a five-star gen- 
eral, or General of the Army, the 
highest rank in the U. S. military 
forces. 

After the war, Eisenhower was 
made Army Chief of Staff, a position 
he held until 1948 when he became 
president of Columbia University. 
Late in 1950 he left Columbia when 
President Truman asked him to take 
command of the defense forces being 
organized by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in western Eu- 
rope. 


What are his views on problems 
that face the nation today? 


As an Army man, Eisenhower has 
had little opportunity to discuss many 
of the current political and economic 
issues. While he was at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he made a number of speeches 
that indicated his views on some sub- 


jects. In summary form, here are his 


opinions as taken from those speeches. 

Eisenhower is opposed to govern- 
ment ownership of factories, farms, 
and the like, and he opposes too much 
government 
nomic life. 


regulation of our eco- 
He is also opposed to un- 





due concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a few individuals or 
privately owned companies. He has 
said that subsidies and government 
“hand-outs” of various types tend to 
weaken people and discourage the 
kind of work that has made our na- 
tion great. 

On the other hand, he believes that 
private initiative should be encour- 
aged, that civil rights should be ex- 
tended, and that our basic democratic 
freedoms should be defended. In the 
international field, he supports the 
United Nations and he believes that 
we must help Western Europe, though 
we should check to see that our aid is 
not wasted. 


How good a candidate would he 
make if nominated? 

General ‘“Ike’s” backers, in claim- 
ing that their nominee would be a 
successful candidate, present the fol- 


paign without having 
know where he stands 
tions—the Far East, labor-manage- 
ment relations, public housing, farm 
subsidies—except for the little he said 
in speeches while he was at Columbia. 

“Eisenhower would be at a great 
disadvantage as a candidate because 
he has no_ political connections 
throughout the country. It is the 
behind-the-scenes work of party offi- 
cials in the local precincts and wards 
that wins an election; and the gen- 
eral has had no contacts with these 
officials and does not know how they 
work. 

“Admittedly Eisenhower is popular 
with the public, but his military rec- 
ord, good as it is, has been open to 
criticism at times. During a political 
campaign, his critics would hammer 
away at mistakes which they think 
he made during World War II, and 
would also attack certain statements 


let the public 
on many ques- 





Republican Presidential nomination. 


HARRIS @ EWING 


GENERAL EISENHOWER has said he would accept, but would not seek, the 


His supporters, led by Senator Lodge of 


Massachusetts, are working hard to line up convention delegates favorable to him. 


lowing points: “The general’s popu- 
larity, attractive personality, and 
ability as a speaker would make him 
a good campaigner, and his simplicity, 
modesty, and reputation as a man who 
is devoted to duty will appeal to the 
voters. The general could get greater 
support in the traditionally Demo- 
cratic South than could any other Re- 
publican, and he would be more suc- 
cessful in winning the independent 
vote. 

“After 20 years of Democratic rule, 
people are ready for a change. Even 
many Democrats are, and they would 
vote for Eisenhower whereas they 
would not for any other Republican. 

“Foreign policy and peace are the 
two subjects that are uppermost in the 
voters’ minds, and the general’s ex- 
perience and views have already con- 
vinced most Americans that he could 
do more than any other person to pre- 
vent all-out war during the next four 
years.” 

Republicans who think Eisenhower 
would make a weak candidate argue 
as follows: “The general has refused 
to take any part in the pre-convention 
fight for the nomination. Thus, if 
nominated, he would go into the cam- 





he has made on both national and 
foreign problems. His _ popularity 
might decline considerably as a result 
of these criticisms. 

“The widespread feeling that the 
American people have against putting 
our civil government under the control 
of a military man would also make 
Eisenhower a weak candidate.” 


If elected, would he make a good 
President? 


People who believe the general would 
not make a good President argue as 
follows: “Having spent his adult life 
in the Army, Eisenhower has had no 
experience in handling such questions 
as public housing, federal aid to edu- 
cation, and industrial relations; he 
has had only limited experience in 
dealing with Congress. He knows 
little about how the machinery of the 
federal government actually operates. 

“Eisenhower's lack of political ex- 
perience would make it hard for him 
to keep Republican support as Presi- 
dent. The Republican Party has sev- 
eral groups that oppose one another, 
and Eisenhower would probably not 
have the political skill to hold them 
together. As President, he would find 


himself standing alone while the party 
members fought among themselves.” 

The men who are backing “Ike” 
reply: “For the past 10 years or 
more, General Eisenhower has shown 
that he is able to meet new situations 
and to plan and carry out projects 
almost equal in scope to the operation 
of the federal government. While he 
has not had political experience in 
civilian life, he has constantly dealt 
with the political aspects of military 
problems, both at home and abroad. 
Furthermore, he has often demon- 
strated his ability, amounting almost 
to genius, in handling people, civilian 
and military, and in welding groups 
with differing views into a unit. 

“If elected, Eisenhower would have 
wider public support than any Presi- 
dent has had for many years. His ad- 
ministration would be strong because 
it would be popular with both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. As President, 
Eisenhower could manage the federal 
government as skillfully as he has di- 
rected large-scale military operations. 

“While he is a military man, he has 
always recognized that our democracy 
is based on civil control of govern- 
ment. There would be absolutely no 
danger of his trying to militarize the 
country more than necessary for its 
protection.” 


Indo-China Today 


(Concluded from page 6) 





warn the Chinese in advance that we 
will fight aggression on their part in 
Indo-China just as we have been doing 
in Korea. Perhaps such a warning 
might stave off their attack.” 

Other Americans take the view that 
we must not under any circumstances 
become more actively involved in Indo- 
China than we are 
forth these views: 

“Korea has already cost us heavily 
in money and lives, and we just can- 
not take on any more responsibilities 
abroad now. It would be fine if we 
could go all out against communism 
wherever it might appear, but we are 
not capable of it. As rich and power- 
ful a nation as we are, there is a limit 
to what we can do. 

“We cannot send more of our young 
men into combat in Asia, and we can- 
not finance warfare wherever it may 
break cut. If the Chinese Communists 
strike in Indo-China, we might as well 
write it off and concentrate on oppos- 
ing the Communists in those areas 
where we have a good chance of win- 
ning. At any rate, we must not over- 
extend ourselves. If we do, we shall 
become so weak that our collapse will 
be inevitable—a result which the Com- 
munists are undoubtedly hoping for. 
We must not play into their hands and 
bring on our economic collapse.” 

There is agreement on one point 
among practically all U. S. groups 
that we should make decisions 
promptly on what we are going to do 
in Indo-China in case of an attack on 


now. They put 


that country by the Chinese. It is this 
decision that our leaders are now 
working on. On their success in 


handling this problem may depend the 
future course of events in Southeast 
Asia for many years to come. 
(Indo-China may 
Indochina.) 


also be 


spelled 
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Tomorrow 


In a Filling Station 


ILLING stations offer numerous 

jobs to young men, and the work 
has several advantages. It requires 
little preliminary training. Wages 
are adequate and may be quite high. 
There are avenues for promotion, 
particularly in the larger stations; 
and an attendant may find opportuni- 
ties in related fields. 

To succeed as a filling station at- 
tendant you must have mechanical 
ability, though you need not be a 
trained mechanic. You should also be 
fast at carrying out your work; and 
you should be something of a sales- 
man, with a pleasant, friendly per- 
sonality. 

The attendant’s duties are varied. 
They include the general servicing of 
cars—supplying them with gasoline, 
oil, water, and air; changing tires; 
and making minor adjustments of 
motors. They also include the selling 
of auto supplies—such as spark plugs, 
light bulbs, tires, and batteries; and 
numerous small jobs, such as washing 
windshields and giving directions to 
drivers who ask for them. These last 
bring no immediate return in money, 
but they build good will for a station. 

If you want to become an attendant, 
you will learn your duties on the job; 
that is, you will start as a helper and 
work with experienced men. Within 
a few months you will have learned 
the skills required. Later, after you 
have had a good deal of experience, 
you may be chosen by one of the major 
oil companies to attend one. of the 
brief training courses they conduct. 
The courses are usually given to pre- 
pare men for supervisory jobs. 


Attendants may advance in a num- 
ber of ways. First, there are jobs as 
assistant manager and manager, par- 
ticularly in the larger stations, that 
are open to experienced men; second, 
the petroleum companies often em- 
ploy attendants as sales representa- 
tives; and, third, a successful attend- 
ant may open his own station. 

Being the manager of a station, or 
owning one, requires business ability 
in addition to the aptitudes already 
mentioned. The manager or owner 
must order supplies and watch his 
stock to see that he has goods which 
will sell. In addition, he must keep 
necessary records and accounts, hire 
the minor employees, if there are any, 
and supervise their work. 

Wages for filling station attendants 
depend in large measure upon an in- 
dividual’s ability and upon the locality 
in which he works. Generally speak- 
ing, a beginner in the field will earn 
about $45 a week. In the larger 
cities, experienced attendants earn 
$65 or $75 a week. A manager re- 
ceives a salary, possibly $350 a month, 
and commissions based on the volume 
of business the station does. The 
earnings of independent owners de- 
pend upon their ability to attract and 
keep customers. 

If you think you may some day want 
to own a station, you should look into 
the matter carefully before making 
your final decision. Questions such 
as location, initial investment, and 
competition from other stations should 
be gone into thoroughly in advance, 
for they have an important bearing on 
success. Sales representatives of the 





H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


CHANGING a tire is not hard if you 
have the right tools 


petroleum companies can help you on 
these points when you are ready to 
make your final plans. 

Advantages of work as a filling sta- 
tion attendant have already been dis- 
cussed. There are also disadvantages. 
Since the duties to be performed are 
fairly simple, you might find that they 
would not challenge you. At times 
the work may be strenuous, and you 
would have to go outdoors in the worst 


of weather—winter and summer—to , 


serve your customers. Working hours 
may be long for a station owner. 

A pamphlet entitled “Establishing 
and Operating a Service Station,” by 
Charles H. Sevin, is available for 40 
cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. A 
booklet entitled “Careers in Petro- 
leum” can be secured from The Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. It dis- 
cusses the work of filling station at- 
tendants, as well as that of other em- 
ployees throughout the industry. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Federal Growth 


N an article which begins on page 1, 
we discuss the rapid growth of our 
national debt. The mushrooming of 
this debt his been accompan:ed by a 
tremendous expansion of the federal 
government’s activities and size. 

When our government was first set 
up, its undertakings were extremely 
limited. It maintained an Army and 
a Navy, ran a postal service, nego- 
tiated with foreign countries, coined 
money, and handled a few other mat- 
ters. Its activities, though, affected 
the American people far less than fed- 
eral programs do today. 

In 1800, when our nation shifted its 
capital from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington, D. C., the government was so 
small that it was quite easily moved. 
The few records and documents which 
had already accumulated were sent by 
boat and wagon. Government person- 
nel consisted of senators and repre- 
sentatives, Supreme Court justices, 
President John Adams and his cabi- 
net, several other executive officers, 
and about 150 clerks. 

The State Department had only 6 
employees when it went to Washing- 
ton; today it has about 8,000 in the 
D. C. area. The Treasury Department 
took 69 employees to Washington in 
1800; now it has approximately 17,000 
there. The two military departments 

~War and Navy—took a combined 
total of 33 employees to the new capi- 
tal. Today the Defense Department, 
which includes these branches along 
with the Air Force, employs about 


91,000 people in and near the District 
of Columbia. Other offices have grown 
in similar proportions, and new agen- 
cies have been springing up rapidly. 

Today, our government is a vast 
organization whose activities deeply 
affect the lives of all our people. It 
employs about 250,000 workers in the 
D. C. vicinity, and several times that 
many in other parts of America and 
throughout the world. 

The reason for our federal govern- 
ment’s tremendous expansion is that 
Uncle Sam, down through the years, 
has-been continually tackling new 


jobs. Whether he has been taking on 





EWING GALLOWAY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON had four 
men in his cabinet—Henry Knox, Secre- 
tary of War; Alexander Hamilton, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Secretary of State; and John 
Randolph, Attorney General. The Cabi- 
net now has only nine members, but their 
departments are much larger than those 
of the men named above, and many other 
agencies have come into existence. 


too many new activities is a matter 
of controversy. Practically everyone 
agrees, though, that much of our 
government’s growth has been an 
absolutely necessary result of chang- 
ing conditions at home and abroad. 

Consider some of the governmental 
expansion that has been caused by the 
development of modern transport and 
communication methods. We now have 
a Civil Aeronautics Board and other 
agencies to aid and regulate commer- 
cial flying; a Federal Communications 
Commission, which licenses radio and 
TV stations; and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to regulate bus, 
truck, and railway lines. A Bureau of 
Public Roads, in the Commerce De- 
partment, assists the states in build- 
ing highways. We have a huge Air 
Force under the Defense Department, 
whereas none of our early Presidents 
would have known what to do with an 
Air Force secretary. 

Neither was there any need for an 
Atomic Energy Commission when our 
government first went to Washington. 

The U. S. government has taken on 
many “public welfare” activities. For 
instance, there is the social security 
system, which provides benefit pay- 
ments for elderly retired workers and 
various other individuals. There are 
research projects to combat disease, 
and programs to aid schools and col- 
leges. These tasks, and the countless 
others which the national government 
performs, all demand great sums of 
money. 








Study Guide 











National Debt 


1. What is the size 
debt at present? 

2. When has our debt shet 
rapidly? 

3. How much of the total debts of the 
American people are owed by the United 
States government? 

4. To whom does the federal govern- 
ment owe the money? 

5. Give some of the “geod points” 
relating to our national debt. 

6. What are some of the “bad points”? 

7. What arguments are given by those 
who think that national borrowing should 
be limited? 

8. Give the views of those who oppose 
a hard and fast limitation on the national 
debt. 


of cur national 


up most 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it good or bad for the 
government to be carrying a debt the size 
of the present one? Explain. 

2. Do you, or do you not, favor a law 
limiting the amount the federa) govern- 
ment could borrow, except in case of all- 
out war? Give reasons for your stand. 


Indo-China 


1. What evidence is there to indicate 
that the Chinese Communists may be 
planning to invade Indo-Chi 

2. Why is the United States worried 
over this possibility? 

3. Tell how the present 
Indo-China was started. 

4. Which side has had the hest of the 
fighting in recent months? 

5. What steps have the French taken 
to satisfy the Indo-Chinese in their de- 
sire to rule themselves? 

6. How has the long struggle affected 
Indo-China’s economy? 

7. To what extent has the 
States helped in the struggl 
communism in Indo-China? 

8. Briefly summarize the 
views on the policy the U. S. 
low in case the Chinese Con 
vade Indo-China. 






na? 


conflict in 


United 
against 


/pposing 
should fol- 


munists in- 


Discussion 


1. How do you think we might con- 
vince the Indo-Chinese people, many of 
whom have been attracted by the glitter- 
ing promises of the Communists, that 
it is to their advantage to reject com- 


munism? Explain. 

2. If the Chinese Communists invade 
Indo-China, what do you think the 
United States should do? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

Miscellaneous 


1. Who is the new Republican floor 
lecder in the U. S. Senate? 

2. List several of the measures that 
President Truman wants Congress to 
pass this year. 

_3. Name two of the men who are being 
discussed as possible successors to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as NATO commander, 
in case he resigns in order to run for 
President. 

4. Tell of some ways by which the 

S. armed services are encouraging 
their personnel to avoid waste. 

5. Describe the school forestry 
grams that are being carried cu 
ous parts of the nation. 

6. According to present plans, how is 
the United States to help in improving 
India’s food situation? 





pro- 
t in vari- 
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Pronunciations 
Bao Dai—bou di (ou as in ext) 
Cambodia—kim-b0'di-uh 
de Lattre—duh laht’r 
Dhahran—dah-rahn’ 
Ho Chi Minh—ho’ ché min’ 
ibn Saud—ib’n sah-d’ 
Laos—]a’is 
Riyadh—ri-yahd’ 
Saigon—-si' gin’ 
Saudi Arabia—sah-«o'dé 
Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nahm 


ah-ray’bi-ah 


